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Telephone in This Period of Transition 


Telephone Problems Closely Related to Human Nature, Vary Only in De- 
gree—Social and Economic Aspects of American Business——Public Relations; 
Observations and Opinions — Address Given at Ohio Independent Convention 


By John J. Joseph, 


Executive Assistant, The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Two years ago when President Randolph 
Eide of our company appeared before your 
convention he said: “As a result of the 
severity of the present situation, there has 
been started a new type of planning and 
business thought among business men which 
I am confident will achieve a more stable 
control of business when it is on the up- 
grade and will act as a brake and lessen 
and soften the effects when any readjust- 
ment again comes. Production and con- 
sumption should and probably will be kept 
in better balance.” 

Events of the past two years have served 
to substantiate Mr. Ejide’s statement. We 
have learned quite thoroughly since the 
beginning of this period of transition that 
the days of the pioneer are not over—that 
we are passing into a new era of pioneer- 
ing; an era that offers frontiers of a social 
and economic character. 

These frontiers are just as foreboding, 
just as romantic, and just as pregnant of 
added happiness as our fathers ever knew. 


The test of our generation will be whether 
Wwe can overcome these frontiers—whether 
we can hold mastery over the system we 
have created, whether we can maintain 


the advantage we have inherited, whether 
We can perpetuate this nation as one dedi- 
cated to a real economic and social oppor- 
tunity for all its people. 

Chanzing conditions are characteristic of 
any transitory period. Some changes in 
methods, in practices, and in lines of ap- 


proach to problems are necessary to meet 
changing conditions. We may not like 
changes; few of us do at first. But when 
a business such as ours depends upon pub- 
lic favor and upon economic and _ social 
trends to a great extent, we must respect 
the tenor and the tempo of the day. 

It is significant, however, that human 
nature is much the same during these days 
of social and economic pioneering as it was 
during the period of geographical fron- 
tiers. The human factor remains much the 
same in kind from one generation to an- 
other—it varies only in degree. 

As illustrative of that fact, and to show 
how specifically it is true of cur own in- 
dustry, I should like to quote from a letter 
which has been often quoted; one written 
by Theodore N. Vail to the holder of one 
of the first license contracts—the operator 
of the Iowa Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
in 1883. Mr. Vail wrote: 


Now that the telephone business has 
passed its experimental state, | should like 
to get your opinion on a few points: 

Is telephone service, as it is now being 
furnished, satisfactory to the people? 

Are the rates satisfactory to the public, 
considering the facilities used and the serv- 
ice rendered? 

Would it be feasible to furnish the same 
service now being furnished at a lower 
rate, provided it could be done? 

Is it possible, and what would be the 
most practical way, to provide service at 
a rate which would be within the reach of 
families? 


Is it possible, in view of the contingen- 
cies of storm, tax legislation, plant costs, 
and operating expenses generally, to make 
any lower rate to the public for some 
classes of service? ‘ 

Is it practicable to give different classes 
of service within the same exchange? 

What is the nature of the present rela- 
tionships between the public and the busi- 
ness, and are those relationships improv- 
ing? 

Where have we heard these questions be- 
fore? We know that most of them are 
current and of increasingly greater impor- 
tance. We know that the same kind of psy- 
chology (which in my opinion constitutes 
our major public relations problem today) 
motivated Mr. Vail’s questions 50 years 
ago. We glean from those questions that 
Mr. Vail’s objective then was the same as is 
ours now—namely, to make high grade 
telephone service available to as many users 
as possible consistent with financial safety 
to all concerned. 

We know that it was necessary then, as 
it is now, to induce the suppliers of raw 
materials, labor, and capital into the pro- 
duction process and to coordinate those pro- 
ductive factors through business organiza- 
tion. We know that Mr. Vail’s obligation 
then was the same as ours now—to pay 
each productive factor essential in making 
a supply of any economic service or com- 
modity available its fair share in wages, 
profits, rents, and interest (or dividends), 
which constitute the sources of all income. 
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We know also that Mr. Vail’s letter could 
just as well have been written yesterday as 
in 1883, and we are sure that letters in- 
corporating the same identical questions will 
be written by telephone people a hundred 
years from now. 

Why? Because telephone problems, like 
human nature, and especially since many of 
those problems are so closely related to 
human nature, remain much the same in 
kind from one generation to another—they 
vary only in degree. 

The outline of your convention program 
and the discussions taking place are indica- 
tive of the fact that the public relations 
problems of our industry have increased in 
importance to a degree that would have 
been almost inconceivable four or five years 
ago. Before I discuss a few of these prob- 
lems in the light of our present experiences, 
[ should like to digress briefly—to describe 
what, in my opinion, has happened and is 
happening to produce many of the present 
social and economic a$pects of American 
business. 

Since we are inclined to measure things 
. in terms of our own generation, we seldom 
stop to realize that man’s constructive 
achievements have always resulted from a 
long irregular development. History teaches 
us that some knowledge of the process is 
necessary for an understanding of the prod- 
uct—that knowledge of changing conditions 
is necessary for prudent utilization of past 
achievements applicable to the present and 
for modification or rejection of past 
achievements no longer appropriate to con- 
temporary needs. 

This transitory period of which I am 
speaking, really began with the inception 
of the industrial revolution in the 18th cen- 
tury. It has taken a series of economic 
depressions, with accompanying social dis- 
turbances, to make us realize at last that 
the old order is changing. The industrial 
revolution, which in its present stage has 
recently been referred to as the technologi- 
cal period, is revealing a lop-sided develop- 
ment of the physical or exact sciences and 
an under-development of the social or in- 
exact sciences. 

Included in the physical group are such 
sciences as physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
and pure mathematics—in fact all those sci- 
ences whose underlying principles and rules 
are infallible, hardset, or exact. 

Among the social group, on the other 
hand, we find such sciences as economics, 
sociology, political science ; those whose un- 
derlying rules and principles are more in- 
exact because they deal with that highly 
fluctuating, variable factor which changes 
in degree, if not in kind—human nature. 

By this is meant that the laws and prin- 
ciples of the social sciences are not state- 
ments or relationships or movements of 
forces that act invariably in a fixed manner 
and with an exactness capable of being 
measured to a fraction. The wages of la- 
bor, the working conditions of labor, the 
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purchasing power of the dollar, the upward 
and downward swings of prices, the flow 
of gold, for example, are governed by 
laws, but not rigid laws like those that de- 
termine the movement of the stars or of 
inanimate matter in general. 

I have said that this transitory process is 
revealing an over-development of the physi- 
cal sciences at the expense of the social 
sciences, and the development of the latter 
is absolutely essential for the control of 
the product of the former. While it is 
increasingly more apparent that a balance 
must be struck and maintained between the 
two types before we shall be able to con- 
trol the products of such a lop-sided devel- 
opment, it is a matter of fact that comparas 
tively little emphasis had been placed upon 
the development of the social sciences until 
about a decade and a half ago. 

Even our institutions of learning were 
slow to appreciate the need for development 
in these fields. But after only about 15 
years of development, however, effective 
and efficient business administration is rap- 
idly coming to be looked upon as an art, 
because it involves methods, policies, prac- 
tices, and objectives which the social sci- 
ences evolve. 

The potentialities and possibilities for 
general good involved in this new develop- 
ment may be made more vivid by pointing 
out but one very significant fact. Prior to 
about a hundred years ago periodic visita- 
tions of plagues, epidemics, communicable 
diseases, and scourges of one kind or an- 
other which took their toll in the lives of 
thousands of people throughout the world, 
were accepted as matters of course. People 
expected that they would come again—just 
the same as up to the present time we have 
expected the return and have even learned 
to chart recurring economic depressions— 
simply because they have always recurred 
with a high degree of certainty. 

Then two or three generations ago there 
began an earnest and far-reaching develop- 
ment of such sciences as medicine, biology, 
chemistry, engineering, etc., which brought 
to light ways and means of controlling 
many of those impediments to man’s prog- 
ress through preventive measures. Today 
this progress is evidenced by such prevent- 
ive measures as vaccination, various serums, 
other medicinal practices, the drainage of 
swamps, etc. 

As a result, mankind has learned to con- 
trol to a marked degree and even to pre- 
clude the possibility of the recurrence of 
such plagues and epidemics on a large and 
devastating scale. 

Only recently, during the last 10 or 15 
years, has the use of statistics developed 
sufficiently to provide a picture of enough 
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of the elements of the running stream of 
economic activity to stir man’s imaginations 
to the possibility of revealing the periodic 
cycles of boom and depression; but with 
the widening acceptance of the idea that 
control is possible, there is developing a 
sense of responsibility by business to make 
that possibility into an actuality. 

Today, economics is a live study. The 
study and analysis of living economics has 
grown rapidly. There are numerous organ- 
izations which sell statistical services on a 
commercial basis; and most large busi- 
nesses, and many small ones, have statis- 
ticians and economists working on the pub- 
lished data, and on their own. There are 
also such institutions as the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and several 
very creditable graduate schools of business 
administration. 

The analysis of the moving present in 
such a complex civilization as ours, not to 
mention the future, is obviously an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter. No one could expect 
to evolve a precise technique in such a 
length of time as it has been in practice. 
We should bear in mind that it has taken 
a long time for the so-called industrial 
revolution—the machine age—to produce 
many of our present problems. But we 
ask ourselves the current question: “What 
did all this study, during even the past 15 
years, do to prevent this depression?” 

Certainly not enough to stop it, but | 
think that it did do a very considerable 
amount to soften it, especially in the case 
of businesses which have been wisely man- 
aged. (In our plant departments, for in- 
stance, we have learned the value of pre- 
ventive maintenance as against corrective 
maintenance. ) 

In view of all this, it seems logical to 
believe that in the due course of evolution- 
ary process, the social sciences—those 
whose laws underlie business administration 
at its best—will be developed to a compara- 
ble degree and that ultimately we shall be 
able to control to society’s benefit the sys- 
tem which we have created and maintain 
the advantages we have inherited. 

The time will come, in my opinion, when 
the truth of Mr. Eide’s words, “. . . there 
has been started a new type of planning and 
business thought among business men 
which I am confident will achieve a more 
stable control of business when it is on the 
upgrade and will act as a brake and lessen 
and soften the effects when any readjust- 
ment again comes. Production and con- 
sumption should and probably will be kept 
in better balance,” will be quite universally 
recognized. I am, sure that they will be if 
further:progress is to be made in this cout 
try or in any other. In the meantime, the 
progress of mankind is being retarded. 
Democracy itself is being put to a severe 
test. 

Before digressing I read extracts from 
Mr. Vail’s 1883 letter to show that tele 
phone problems have not changed much in 
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kind during the last half-century—and the 
purpose of such digression was to bring out 
the underlying cause, as I see it, for the 
present degree of importance of many of 
our administrative and most of our public 
relations problems. While there were such 
problems in Mr. Vail’s time to be sure, they 
were of less importance in degree. 

I believe it is pretty generally conceded 
that during the first 50 years of the indus- 
try’s development, the major problems were 
those incident to attaining a secure financial 
footing and adding technical refinements 
through scientific research, engineering, and 
construction programs, to the end that in- 
creasingly more adequate, more dependable, 
satisfactory telephone service 
might be furnished to the public. Today it 
seems quite reasonable to conclude that due 
to over-development during good times, and 
the consequent surplus of plant facilities, it 
would require several years to absorb them 
should we soon be blessed with normal con- 
ditions—conditions anything short of an- 
other boom. 


and more 


If that be true, it would seem that our 
major problems in the immediate future 
will be administrative and public relations 
in character. 

In the administrative class I would in- 
clude sales, collection and credit problems— 
service problems of all kinds. In the cate- 
gory of public relations I would include 
those problems incident to agitation for rate 
changes, handling of complaints, and edu- 
cating the public toward a better apprecia- 
tion of our business generally. Of this we 
are certain: That through sheer necessity 
due to the present public attitude, we are 
being forced to make the public relations 
phase of the industry an integral part ot 
our jobs. 

What do we mean by “public relations”? 
It seems to me that the term broadly in- 
cludes the entire complex of contacts made 
with and the impressions made on the pub- 
lic by the product, policies, properties, and 
personnel of the business. 

The public relations job is all-inclusive in 
character and the possible scope of a pub- 
lic relations program is almost unlimited. 
Here are just a few of the observations and 
opinions which grow out of a rather lim- 
ited experience in public relations work: 

First, I believe it is of the greatest im- 
portance that there should be public appre- 
ciation of the mutuality of interest between 
the telephone business and the communities 
served. The public should be brought to 
understand that the fundamental purpose of 
regulation is so to adjust the operations 
and rates of telephone companies as to give 
Satisfactory service to patrons and a fair 
return to both the employes whose mental 
and physical labor make quality service 
Possible and to the investors in the 
Properties. That should be an administra- 
tive function on the part of the regulatory 
bodies rather than a quasi-legislative and 
Judicial function. 
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We should stress the point that in the 
final analysis, ours is a marketing problem 
the same as in a private unregulated busi- 
ness. A carefully-adjusted balance is neces- 
sary in telephone service, particularly with 
respect to rates. 

We should stress the point that if rates 
are too high, they may yield returns attrac- 
tive to the telephone company for the time 
being, but the inevitable outcome will be 
restricted business and limited community 

















Discussing This Period of Transition as to 
the Telephone Industry, and its Development 
in the Last 50 Years, Mr. Joseph Says: ‘it 
Would Seem That Our Major Problems in 
the Immediate Future Will Be Administra- 
tive and Public Relations in Character.” 
Several Points Supporting His Opinion Are 
Given in Detail. 
development, which react unfavorably upon 
both the telephone company and the com- 
munity. If, on the other hand, rates are 
too low, the credit of the telephone com- 
pany will be impaired, its service will 
necessarily be poor, it will be unable to 
finance plant extensions when they are 


necessary, and the community as well as 


the company wll suffer. 

The company’s income statement may be 
analyzed to advantage in substantiation of 
this point. 

Seconp, I believe we should show that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the telephone 
business is by virtue of its nature a mo- 
nopoly and is subject to governmental regu- 
lation, its destinies are governed by the 
same economic laws that govern the private 
unregulated competitive business. 

The non-competitive aspects of our in- 
dustry with misleading, mistaken, or mea- 
ger information regarding the industry’s 
policies result in misunderstanding and 
many times in wrong and totally unwar- 
ranted conclusions. 

As I have already suggested, ours is a 
problem of marketing the service. In that 
respect our business is no different from 
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that of a newspaper, for example a private 
inregulated competitive business whose ob- 
jective is also to market a service. As evi- 
dence of that fact I desire to read a reso- 
lution adopted unanimously by the New 
England Newspaper Association in a recent 
Boston convention: 


An extraordinary session of members of 
the New England Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation was held Thursday, March 16, at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, at which 
problems bearing upon newspaper produc- 
tion were discussed. 

The emergency situation created by gen- 
eral business as affecting employes, credits, 
and advertising was discussed. 

Two temporary 50 per cent cuts in local 
advertising rates put into effect at the time 
of the bank holiday, with their encourage- 
ment to advertisers in other cities to press 
for rate cuts, were analyzed, and the en- 
closed resolution was adopted unanimously. 

“Whereas, voluntary or forced cuts in 
long-established advertising linage rates 
conceded to be just and fair on the basis 
of production costs and mil-line measure- 
ment, have failed in any instance to pro- 
duce the restoration of gross business and 
have invariably merely added to produc- 
tion costs in the classifications affected, 

“Tt is the unanimous vote of the New 
England Daily Newspaper Association that 
it be placed on record as against any fur- 
ther temporary or permanent reductions in 
advertising rate structures or special or 
secret discounts in its membership papers 
which, over a long period of years have 
proved such rates to be fair to the adver- 
tiser, rendering the most efficient service 
without destroying reader response and 
good will which must inevitably follow 
through the cheapening and restriction of 
the editorial content of member news- 
papers.” 


This resolution suggests, and very prop- 
erly so, that the value of the service (or the 
commodity offered) compared to the dollar 
or dollars given in exchange for it is, and 
should be, the final determinant of the rate 
(or price charged). 

Tuirp, I have found that the most effec- 
tive approach to the customer and to the 
public generally is one that refers directly 
to the economic and social experiences of 
the individual or to the social and economic 
experience of the public as a whole. In 
other words, it is rather axiomatic that 
people are rarely interested in the troubles 
and problems of others unless they ulti- 
mately react upon themselves. 

Insofar as possible, the matter of justi- 
fying rate structures, for instance, should 
be dealt with from the standpoint of the 
public interest rather than that of the tele- 
phone company. 

The insurance company argument may be 
used to prove the point that a wide under- 
standing by the public is the best safeguard 
against any ill-considered action which 
might very easily result in injury to the 
service and a severe set-back to the tele- 
phone business. 

Ths argument shows that should the time 
come when insurance companies are no 
longer able to find safe places in which to 
invest the deposits and premiums of policy 
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holders, they will not be in a position to 
meet the terms of their contracts with such 
policy holders. In that event, the public 
would be the principal sufferer as it always 
is when any business is unable to meet its 
obligations to the public, to its employes, 
and to the owners of the capital employed 
in the production process. 

The insurance company argument which 
we have been using when talking with vari- 
ous committees incident to their demands 
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really buy dollars for future delivery at a 
discount? (The difference between what 
is paid in and what is expected in the future 
depends, of course, upon the age at which 
the policy is taken out and upon the amount 
of the deposits made through the inter- 
vening years.) 

7. Where do the insurance companies get 
the difference between the amount policy- 
holders and depositors pay in and what 
they hope to get back according to the 
contracts of insurance? 

8. What are some of the safe investment 
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haustively before we go ahead. That, of 
course, makes it possible to achieve oyr 
predetermined objectives in a more effective 
manner. While it is difficult to present a 
discussion which does not proceed twice ip 
the same way, I hope I have made our 
objective clear and the method and means 
employed in trying to achieve it. 

If the discussion achieves the psycholog- 
ical effect that we hope, the result is that 
people are made to see that they may stand 
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out through 
directed discussion, using the developmental 
By that I mean that we 
various persons in the groups certain 
Our objective is to have them 
make their own commitments. 

While this discussion does not always de- 


for rate changes, is brought 
line of approach. 
ask 
questions. 


velop in exactly the same way—it requires 


more time, for instance, before one group 
than another—the following are some of 
the set questions which we ask with the 


objectives and purposes I have mentioned 
in mind: 


1. How many of you gentlemen believe 
in insurance ? 

2. Why do you believe in insurance? 

3. How many of you’ have annuity 
policies ? 

4. What do we 
retirement insurance ? 
5. Why do you favor such insurance? 

6. In the final analysis, isn’t it a fact 
that when you buy annuity insurance you 


mean by annuity or 


1922; 


outlets available to insurance companies? 
(In answer to this question we feel sure 
that the A. T. & T. Co. will be mentioned. 
If so, we have a natural opportunity to dis- 
cuss the financial structure and history and 
the operating policies of the Bell system.) 

9. What is the difference between in- 
vestment and speculation? 


10. Would holders of insurance policies 
be willing to have insurance companies spec- 
ulate with their deposits or premiums? (It 
is pointed out in this connection that each 
of several of the larger insurance com- 
panies must find safe outlets for the in- 
vestment of amounts averaging $1,000,000 
a day. 

11. In view of our discussion, isn’t it 
clear that ill-advised public clamor, if not 
restricted through aggressive and intelligent 
action, may contribute to the inability of 
insurance companies to do what we expect 
them to do? 


It should be borne in mind that we per- 
mit members of committees and other 
groups to answer each question rather ex- 


First of Series of Charts Used in Talks. 


to lose personally by failing to get that to 
which they are entitled, or perhaps to lose 
that which they already have. 

We feel that the value of this type of 
developmental discussion is to refer directly 
to the experiences, the hcpes, the aspira 
tions, and, if you please, the very pocket- 
books of people who for psychological rea- 
sons (misery loves company, for instance) 
contemplate taking ill-advised action toward 
forcing rate changes which would ulti- 
mately make it impossible for telephone 
companies to meet their three-fold oblige 
tion to the public, to the owners (the i 
vestors in the properties. As is pointed ott 
in the discussion, insurance companies af 
holders of telephone stocks and bonds), and 
to the employes. 

Fourtu, I have found that the directed 
discussion method, coupled with the devel- 
opmental line of approach—as used in the 
insurance argument—may be made mort 
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effective through the use of charts, espe- 
cially before small groups. 

The accompanying charts, the originals 
of which are about 25 inches by 12 inches 
i» size, and which are mounted on card- 
board or cloth, suggest the kind of illus- 
trative material which we have used to 
advantage and with good effect. They 
show the history of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. operations from 1922 to 1932, 


inclusive. These charts are: 

1. A photostat of the income statement, 
the balance sheet, and some important sta- 
tistics. Income statement may be used to 
show how many of our expenditures are 
beyond further control if we are to con- 
tinue to fulfill our obligations to the public, 
the employes, and the owners of the 
business. 

2. A chart showing that through careful 
management revenue and expense have been 
kept in proportion during the last four years 
insofar as possible. 
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3. Expense detail—traffic, commercial, 
maintenance, depreciation, and other oper- 
ating expense. 

4. Composition of assets. Among other 
things this chart indicates the high ratio of 
fixed property to revenues. 

5. Composition of liabilities. 

6. Average speed of toll service. 

7. Monthly average of subscribers’ 
troubles per 100 company stations. This 
chart shows that even during adverse times 
we are keeping up the quality of the 
service. 

8. Taxes assignable to operation per 
average company station. 

9. Station removals and changes and the 
uncontrolled cost incident to such activity. 

10. Overall current maintenance per 
$100 average plant in service. 

11. Per cent of toll calls completed. 
About 93 per cent is completed without it 
being necessary for the calling party to 
hang up. 

12. Composition of total revenues. 

13. Uncollectible operating revenues as 
related to total revenues. 
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14. Composition of total plant in service. 
This chart helps to show that rates are 
based upon the cost of providing the service. 

15. Disposition of total revenues—ex- 
penses, depreciation, maintenance, and net 
income. 

16. Net telephone earnings as related to 
average plant in service. 

17. Originating local and long distance 
traffic. This chart shows vividly what has 
happened to the volume of business during 
the past three or four years. 


Firtu, I have found it effective to stress 
the high ratio of the value of the service 
to the rates charged. 
needs to be 
legitimate 


I believe the public 
reminded 
that 
worth more than it costs the great majority 
of customers. Few of them stop to think 
of the dependability and convenience which 
characterize such service. 

A local illustration may be introduced to 


in every possible 


way telephone service is 


show the low cost of the service compared 
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to the cost of accomplishing the same things 
that are accomplished by telephone through 
some other method or means. 


In many instances it can be shown that 
int spite of its value and indispensability, 
telephone service plays a small part in the 
domestic and industrial budget. This fact 
is indicative of the lack of good judgment 
in unwarranted demands for rates that we 
can prove would be confiscatory. 

Sixtu, I have become convinced that the 
entire organization of any telephone com- 
pany should become suffused with the poli- 
cies and objectives of the business. I be- 
lieve all employes should be more familiar 
with the economic phases of the industry, 
some of which are characteristic of the 
telephone business alone (e. g., the fact 
that the cost of furnishing the service in- 
creases with development). 

This, in my opinion, would give them a 
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more balanced picture of administrative and 
public relations problems, and they would 
be better able intelligently to discuss them 
with people inclined to be critical of exist- 
ing problems or methods. 

Since much of that criticism is based 
upon inadequate or misinformation, em- 
ployes generally should take an active part 
in the life of the communities served in 
order that they may be in a better position 
effectively to disseminate the facts; e. g., 
telephone people should see that newspapers 
are kept informed of company activities. 


SEVENTH, I am also becoming convinced 
that the telephone industry as a whole has 
been blazing trails toward a new type of 
business and social philosophy which the 
average type of financial mind up to the 
present time has been congenitally unable 
to grasp. 

I was particularly impressed with that 
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fact a few weeks ago when I heard two 
nationally-known economists in a radio dis- 
cussion suggest a six-point economic and 
industrial policy as good for the entire 
country. I was struck with the extent to 
which the Bell System (I dare say it is true 
of most of the entire telephone industry) 
has already subscribed to such a program, 
The suggested six-point plan follows: 


1. All industries should have a public 
interest and should be of more value to a 
vast number of people than they can pos- 
sibly be to the owners. (E. g., we explain 
the financial structure of the Bell System 
with emphasis upon the wide diffusion of 
ownership and the fundamental financial 
policies of the system.) 

2. All those engaged in the industry 
should have some say in its conduct. (E. 
g., plans of employe representation have 
been set up by many telephone companies.) 

3. The returns of industry should be 
more equitably distributed among all the 
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factors of production—a distinction should 
be made between real wages and nominal 
wages. (E. g., so far as I know there are 
no sweatshops in the telephone industry. 
There has been no exploitation of labor 
during this depression. ) 

4. Hours of labor should be decreased 

so far as possible. (E. g., many telephone 
companies throughout the country have 
adopted the five-day week.) 
5. Reserves should be provided against 
unemployment. (E. g., many telephone 
companies have set up pension schemes, 
sickness and death benefit funds, loan funds, 
stock-purchasing privileges, and insurance 
programs. ) 

6. A system of education for industrial 
citizenship should be established. (E. g., it 
should not be difficult to show that the very 
nature of the telephone business has en- 
couraged such education. ) 


I believe we might well undertake a 
campaign of education stressing the fact 
that the telephone industry undertook such 
4 program to a marked extent before it 
Was politically expedient or socially neces- 
sary to do so. 

I am of the opinion that in order to 
Promote a public relations program which 
will even come near doing all that it should 
do, our first job is to convert ourselves— 
i we are not already converted—to the 
lact that we represent an industry for 
Which no apologies need be made. 

We may well ask ourselves the question: 
Has our public relations policy been more 
defensive than offensive? 

I believe that it is increasingly more ap- 
Parent that many telephone companies—per- 
haps most of them—throughout the country 





have been strangely silent under continued 
attacks which have little factual basis, and 
that this silence has often been interpreted 
by the public as an admission of guilt 
rather than as a dignified ignoring of un- 
justified accusations. 

Suspicion always thrives on secrecy, and 
frequently on silence, while candor will do 
more to prevent antagonism than any 
amount of clever dissimilation. 

Many of us have probably felt that our 
customers are generally satisfied with the 
constantly-extended and improved service 
at steadily lowering rates (when the in- 
creased value of the service is considered) 
and apparently we have taken for granted 
that such satisfaction would nullify the 
effects of political and radical opposition. 

I am of the opinion that such a belief 
is unsafe and that as a result of the pain- 
ful experiences of the past three or four 
years, legitimate business is awakening to 
the necessity of answering specifically the 
unfounded charges against it. I feel that 
false statements should be promptly, con- 
sistently, and unequivocably branded as 
such, with a challenge to produce any sup- 
porting evidence. 

I feel that any honorable man or busi- 
ness may thus be defended with utmost 
propriety, regardless of the source of 
attack. The menace, not only to public 
relations, but also to financial stability, in- 
volved in such attacks is one of the most 
serious factors in the present telephone 
situation, and it warrants undivided and 
aggressive attention. 


Telephone Service Between South 
Africa and Rhodesia. 
According to an unofficial statement in 
a recent issue of The African World, 
London, England, the final stages in the 
linking up of the Union of South A frica’s 
telephone system with that of southern 
and northern Rhodesia are now being com- 
pleted. Service was expected to open in 

September. 

The new service provides communication 
from a large number of places in South 
Africa, including all the principal urban 
centers, to various points in southern and 
northern Rhodesia. A call from Cape 
Town to Ndola will be made over 2,350 
miles of telephone routes. A call from 
Johannesburg to Bulawayo will probably 
cost about 9 shillings, it was stated. 


Texas Operator in Outlaw Capture 
Presented with Vail Medal. 

Mrs. Lila Cook Gaddy was presented on 
September 20 with a silver Theodore N. 
Vail medal, a cash award of $250 and a 
certificate for “meritorious service” in 
January, 1932, while in charge of the Three 
States Telephone Co. at Streetman, Texas. 

Information given by Mrs. Gaddy to 
officers resulted in the trailing of Harry 
and Jennings Young, Springfield, Mo., 
desperadoes, into Houston, Texas, where 
they killed themselves to prevent capture. 

Last year Mrs. Gaddy was paid a cash 
reward offered by the Missouri authorities 
for the apprehension of the killers. 











Association Initiates ‘‘Fall Drive” 


United States Independent Telephone Association Makes First Move for Big 
Fall Drive by Requesting Members to Send in Ideas and Plans for Getting 
Back Subscribers—Compilation to be Made and Report Issued by Association 


The first move for a big fall drive for 
new business was initiated by the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
on October 2 when President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon sent a letter to all member com- 
panies asking cooperation in compiling 
ideas for securing more revenue through 
obtaining subscribers and increasing toll 
business. 

“You are all considering what plans to 
adopt to bring in additional revenue,” says 
Mr. MacKinnon in his letter. ‘With bet- 
ter prospects comes the demand for action. 
Of course, you always have in mind ‘get- 
ting the subscribers back’; and there must 
be a plan for that. What is the best one? 

“If subscribers are slow about getting 
back, is not there some way that you can 
increase your revenue by new methods or 
new services? What is the best approach 
for making collections of delinquents ? How 
can such collections be arranged at the 
time of re-connection of service? All 
these questions are bothering 
know. 


you, we 


For some time the association has been 
considering calling for suggestions for a 
new campaign for more revenue. The 
unusual demands of the NRA upon the 
time of the officers have prevented this, 
but we feel there must be action now. 
Therefore, we have arranged with one of 
our well-known directors, E. C. Blomeyer, 
president of Telephone Bond & Share (the 
company which operates the Gary proper- 
ties) to undertake to round-up ideas and 
compile them for presentation to our mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Blomeyer has made a good start at 
this by having canvassed the managers of 
his own companies for suggestions for 
plans for increasing revenue. He has re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions and, 
therefore, is sure he will obtain many more 
from our entire membership. 

We enclose a letter from Mr. Blomeyer 
outlining his plan and asking cooperation. 
To make this investigation worthwhile and 
reward Mr. Blomeyer for his time and 
thought (he is donating both for the ‘Good 
of the Order’) it is essential that every 
one cooperate. Sit right down and give us 
your suggestions. We will pass them on 
to Investigator Blomeyer.” 

The Blomeyer Plan. 

In his letter which was addressed to the 
members of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Mr. Blomeyer said: 

“It is obvious, of course, that the best 
and quickest way to increase revenues of 
telephone companies is to install more tele- 


phones and increase toll business. I have 


long believed, however—and the work I 
have done in this direction to date indi- 
cates—that there are other ways by which 
revenues can be increased to some extent 
at least, and also a variety of ways by 
which the installation of telephones can be 
accelerated and perhaps toll business in- 
creased. 

The experiences of a number of tele- 
phone men with whom I have talked and 
corresponded prove that many companies 
have been successful, even during the 
worst period of the depression, in augment- 
ing revenue in one way or another. Many 
ingenious ideas have been used to do this. 
One purpose of this work I am undertak- 
ing on behalf or the association, is to give 
to every member company the benefit as 
nearly as possible of the ideas, thinking 
and planning of all other member com- 
panies in this direction. 

It goes without saying that as business 
conditions improve a number of the tele- 
phones lost during the depression will be 
reinstalled and toll business will increase. 
This will happen, of course, to some ex- 
tent without any particular effort on the 
part of the telephone company. On the 
other hand, if we can by special effort 
accelerate the rate of this improvement in 
the industry by obtaining installations 
sooner than we would otherwise get them, 
etc., then we are that much to the good. 
I believe this can be done. 

It may seem to any telephone man re- 
ceiving this letter that he has _ probably 
tried out during the depression every 
scheme that could be thought of to increase 
his business and revenue; and I know that 
many operating men have been discour- 
aged, either by their inability to find plans 
to increase revenue or the failure of such 
plans to work out when they have been 
found, to such an extent that he may feel 
there is little use trying any more fine 
ideas. 

It is a fact, however, that a number of 
telephone companies have found workable 
plans and have put them into use success- 
fully. Our purpose is to disseminate all 
information possible about such plans so 
that others may, when their own situa- 
tions permit, obtain the advantage of them. 

To do this it is necessary that we have 
the cooperation of the companies receiving 
this letter. What I am asking you to do 
first is to write me, as soon as you can 
and as fully as you will, describing all 
plans you have tried out to increase 
revenue, whether they consisted of plans 
for increasing stations in service or in- 
creasing toll business or various schemes 
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for selling new kinds of service or other 
ways of increasing revenue. We wish to 
know those plans that were unsuccessful 
as well as those that worked; and we 
would also like to have any theories, sug- 
gestions, or comments you care to make 
ou the whole subject. 

Proposed Report by Asscciation. 

“Tf we receive sufficient information of 
this character from the companies receiy- 
ing this letter to allow us to do so, we 
propose first to tabulate all the plans and 
ideas sent in and then to issue a report 
which will be sent to all member companies. 
This report will outline briefly, but as 
clearly as possible, the following things: 


1. Plans reported to us that have 
been successfully used by companies. 

2. Plans reported to us that have 
been tried out by companies and have 
not been successful. (The idea here is 
that a plan which may not work at one 
exchange or in one territory, might be 
successful in another.) 

3. Theories, comments, suggestions, 
etc., by operating people on the subject, 
all with the idea that these may, if fol- 
lowed up, lead to something definite that 
will be helpful. 


I am attaching hereto a memorandum 
showing, as samples, some of the success- 
ful schemes that have already been picked 
up from operating companies; simply to 
show you how we will undertake to use 
these in our report. Where possible we 
have exactly quoted the information re- 
ceived, but we shall probably for the sake 
of brevity have to use our own wording on 
some of the’ plans reported. 

Following the issuance of our report (or 
reports, if we receive enough information 
to justify more than one) we will under- 
take to conduct a ‘clearing house’ by giv- 
ing more detailed information on any spe- 
cific plan to anyone especially interested in 
it, etc. This part of the work we shall 
have to develop as we go along. 

The whole value and success of this un- 
dertaking depends, of course, upon our 
ability to round up enough information, 
ideas, plans, etc., from telephone companies 
to justify our making a report. This caf 
be successfully accomplished only by the 
cooperation of the companies receiving this 
letter; and I again ask that you write 
something about the proposition, even |! 
your letter is no longer than a statemett 
that you have nothing to suggest. 

Mr. MacKinnon’s idea and my own 
that the association can benefit its member 
companies and the industry by this under 
taking. I reneat that, as is obvious, this 

(Concluded on page 21.) 
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(Concluded from page 16.) 
is true only provided we can obtain the 
cooperation of all concerned. If we do ob- 
tain that—and I feel sure that we will—I 
think it is possible that we may develop 
some facts, plans and ideas that will be of 
yalue to operating telephone companies.” 

In Mr. Blomeyer’s memorandum the fol- 
lowing plans for increasing revenues are 
given, taken from experiences of operating 
companies : 

Pay-Station Booths in Stores. 

“You would be surprised how many peo- 
ple, even in really small towns, will pay a 
nickel to talk privately when the telephone 
is in a public place. 

As an experiment, we cleaned up sev- 
eral old booths we had in the storeroom 
and got permission to install them, with 
local pay stations, in conspicuous places in 
several business establishments. One was 
installed in a drug store, one in a barber 
shop; others in various business places. 

Even when the store’s regular telephone 
is in plain sight, many people use the pay 
station to obtain privacy. We have since 
installed several more booths, and expect 
to provide more in our three exchanges. 

Our exchanges are small—all less than 
500 stations—but we are getting a nice lit- 
tle revenue from these pay stations. We 
pay a small commission to the establish- 
ment where they are located.” 

Leased Lines in Local Exchanges. 

“By hunting out places where they would 
be useful, and doing some sales work, we 
have rented several ‘leased lines’ in local 
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exchanges; one from a store to its ware- 
house; one from a lawyer’s office to his 
partner’s office on another floor of the 
same building, etc. 

None of these lines goes through the 
switchboard, and none of them replaces reg- 
ular telephones. 

We think there are other places where 
business of this kind can be developed.” 

Desk Sets for Incoming Service. 

“We have a lot of desk sets in the 
warehouse, so in several exchanges we have 
installed them as additional extensions for 
‘incoming’ service only in residences and 
business houses at a low rate—25 cents a 
month. This service is sold only when the 
subscriber already has one extension at the 
regular rate. 

The idea is to supply at a low rate con- 
veniently located extra telephones for in- 
coming service only. Of course, we can 
use this plan only at magneto and auto- 
matic exchanges, since we cannot fix a 
common battery telephone so it will not 
signal the operator.” 

Local Toll Business Increased. 

“We have increased local toll business 
by a good percentage, and _ incidentally 
stopped several rate cases, by giving each 
subscriber at an exchange coupons allow- 
ing a few free calls a month to some des- 
ignated nearby exchange, where the toll 
charge is 10 cents. Usually we give two 
coupons, allowing two such free calls a 
month. 

The plan was 
cases, but we found that 


instituted to stop rate 
it actually in- 
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creased paid calls to the designated ex- 
change, and consequently actually  in- 
creased revenue, by getting subscribers into 
the habit of calling nearby towns. 

The coupons are good for the current 
month only, and are void if not turned in 
before the discount date.” 

General Calls on Farm Lines. 

“We are getting revenue by selling to 
the local produce dealer, at a fixed charge 
per month, a certain amount of time each 
day on farm lines selected by him. He 
talks to all the telephones on a line at 
once, giving all who answer the prices he is 
paying for produce, etc. 

The service is very popular 
farm subscribers.” 

Close Check on Toll Tickets. 

“It is worthwhile to keep a close check 
on the charges made on toll tickets; that 
is, to check the extensions (the charge 
made) with the actual circuit time used on 
the call as shown by the calculagraph. 

We find that unless we do this, the cus- 
tomer is often charged only for the mini- 
mum of three minutes, perhaps because 
(especially if the time ran only a little 
over the minimum) it was easier to charge 
the regular ‘three-minute rate than to cal- 
culate the overtime. 

We find that close checks of toll ticket 
charges bring us additional revenue. Of 
course, if no timing machine is used and 
timing is done simply by a clock, it is 
important to go even further and see that 
the operator understands the necessity of 
charging for the full circuit time used.” 


with the 


Stormy Weather in Southeastern Texas 


Telephone Exchanges in Path of September Storm of Hurricane Proportions— 
Experiences of Employes in Five Exchanges of Southwestern Associated Tele- 
pone Co. in Texas—Damage to Local and Toll Services; Quick Restoration 


The weather is a commonplace sort of 
thing. But, even at that, it uses up more 
lines of conversation than any single topic. 
Someone has said that everyone talks 
about the weather but no one does anything 
about it. As a matter of fact, the weather 
doesn't do much about it either during the 
early autumn; that is, it seldom does any- 
thing terrific. 


Possibly the weather had felt itself being 
slighted as a topic of popular interest with 
the depression, the NRA, the Cuban revo- 
lution and the Oklahoma kidnaping case in 
all of the headlines and on everyone’s lips. 
And then flying into a tantrum like a 
spoiled child who is accustomed to occupy- 
ing the center of the family stage but 
shunted to the background when the min- 








ister comes to visit, the weather on the 
coast of Texas on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 4 decided to force itself once more 
into public attention. 

The United States Weather Bureau had 
given storm warnings that a hurricane 
would hit the Texas coast about 5:00 p. m. 
on September 4. During the day, storm 
clouds gathered—huge, threatening clouds 























Views of the Central Office Telephone Exchange Buildings at Lyford and Santa Rosa, Texas, Respectively. 
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of battleship gray and lined with black. 
Storekeepers hustled around, boarding up 
their plate glass windows, awnings were 
taken down and every valued object that 
might suffer from the fury of the storm 
was given shelter. 

When the storm hit, the wind was trav- 
eling at 75 miles per hour but later gained 
a velocity of 120 miles an hour—and at that 
point the last anemometer in the path of 
the storm was blown away. A deluge of 
rain came with the hurricane, driving like 
bullets from. machine guns and making 
raging rivers out of small streams. Every- 
thing that was loose, or could be loosened, 
began to move. Hay stacks, merchandise 
cartons, shutters, automobile tops, chicken 
coops and the clothes from Monday wash- 
day, darted through the air in a maniacal 
dance. It was a delirious sight—a terrify- 
ing review. 

The storm lasted with varying intensity 
for 30 hours. Certainly the weather was 
having its day. 

The Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co., with general offices at Lubbock, Texas, 
and operating 151 exchanges in the states 
of Texas, New Mexico and Oklahoma, 
had five telephone exchanges in the path 
of the storm. These were at the follow- 
ing Texas points in and near the Rio 
Grande Valley: Raymondville, Rio Grande 
City, Santa Rosa, Lyford and LaFeria. 

At Raymondville the building suffered 
no damage, and the operators worked their 
regular shifts throughout the storm. All 
long distance connections failed about five 
hours after the storm had started. When 
the storm subsided, only 30 out of the 134 
telephones served from the exchange were 
still in service—but within five days after 
the storm, all telephones in the exchange 
were operating. 

One long distance line was restored out 
of Raymondville, north to Kingsville, with- 
in a few hours after the storm had ended. 
Because of the failure of power lines, it 
was necessary to operate the Raymondville 
common battery exchange with dry bat- 
tries for six days. 

Rio Grande City is almost on the south- 
ernmost tip of Texas across the Rio Grande 
River from old Mexico. Olivia Barrera 
is the agent and, with her sister, Candida 
Barrera, operates this exchange which has 
102 telephones. Gus F. Zahn is the plant- 
man. Miss Barrera and her sister were 
on duty in the telephone office throughout 
the storm. 

The office is located on the ground floor 
of a two-story building, and 10 windows 
were broken out of the second story of 
the building. The rain was driven into 
the rooms on the second floor and came 
pouring down into the telephone office. 
The switchboard was wrapped in blankets, 
and with pots and pans to collect the 
streams of water pouring into the office, 
the central office equipment 
saved from extensive damage. 

Shortly after the storm struck, this ex- 
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change was cut off from toll connections, 
except to another exchange of the com- 
pany at Roma, Texas, farther up the Rio 
Grande. This toll line failed, however, 
during the second day of the storm. The 
day following the storm, Gus F. Zahn, the 
local plant man, had all telephones in his 
area back in service, as well as the Roma- 
Rio Grande City lines. 


At Santa Rosa, Mrs. Mary Crenshaw 
and Miss Amita Morgan stayed in the ex- 
change and were on duty throughout the 
storm. Both porches were blown off the 
building and all of the roof, except a small 
portion over the switchboard, was carried 
away. Although all windows had _ been 


covered with boards as a preventive meas- 
ure, one window was blown in. At the 
end of the storm there was not a telephone 
left in service in Santa Rosa—but five days 
later all telephones in the city limits were 
again in service. 

Mrs. Clara MacAllister was on duty 0” 
the second floor location of the exchange 
at Lyford, Texas, when the hurricane 
came; and she remained there for nine 
hours, until every long distance connection 
with the office had failed. About 2:00 
a. m. on the morning of September 5, three 
men came to the office and urged Mrs. 
MacAllister to go to a place of safety, but 
at this time the wind was so strong that 
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she did not believe it possible to walk 
down the outside stairway of the building. 

Fearful for her safety because of the 
condition of the building, two of the men 
picked her up and carried her out of the 
door. They told her to hold to the stair- 
way railing and make her way downstairs. 
With the men following her, she came 
down the stairs from the second-story lo- 
cation of the office and was led into a safer 
place. 

After the first part of the storm, and 
with the building suffering very little dam- 
age except broken windows, Zoe Stahling, 
an operator, went back to the exchange. 
She remained on duty until the entire roof 
was blown off and about one-half of the 
second story wall was blown away. 

The telephones in the building were the 
only instruments in service after the storm, 
but all of the telephones within the city 
limits were working on the second day 
after the storm subsided. A temporary 
roof was placed over the operating room 
and the service is being carried on while 
the walls are being rebuilt and a perma- 
nent roof is being placed on the building. 

At LaFeria, Texas, Kathryn Maderer 
remained on duty the entire period of the 
storm—18 hours of which time she was 
alone. The storm broke the large plate 
glass window in the front of the building 
and blew away the wooden awning over 
the front of the door. All toll connections 
were broken and only 7 out of 112 tele- 
phones in the town were left in service. 

The building at LaFeria is close to the 
ground level and water constantly washed 
into the building. The water had to be 
mopped up and poured into the sewer, but 
so well was this job done that there was 
no damage done to the central office equip- 
ment. 

The cable plant at LaFeria was damaged 
Principally by metal roofs being blown 
through the cables. Toll service was re- 
established in Santa Rosa the day after 
the storm, and all telephones in the city 
limits were back in service within five days. 
R. A. Dixon is the plant man for the 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. 
located at LaFeria. 

It is enduring courage that counts. Many 
can be brave in an unexpected crisis, but 
only a few have the courage to keep on 
working while waiting for a catastrophe to 
happen. Telephone operators were the 
first to hear that the storm was approach- 
ing, yet everything around them was still. 

They heard ugly rumors of the hurri- 
cane’s ferociousness, and there was plenty 
ot time to run, but they sat at their posts 
while the news was relayed to every tele- 
phone : “A hurricane is headed this way.” 
Front windows were boarded un, people 
hurried to the cellars—all but the telephone 
people. There was work to be done. 

The storm hit and raged and passed. 
It left heroic people in its path, but none 
more so than telephone employes—the 
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weakest joint. When you 
splice with National Splicing 
Sleeves, all the joints on your 
line are unbreakable and each 
is absolutely uniform with 
every other. The special de- 
sign of “Nationals” assures 
you that when the sleeve is 
twisted about the conductor it 
is as tight as a welded joint. 
This means line security and 
the elimination of labor and 
service trouble caused by the 
breaking of the line at the 
joints so prevalent under the 
old hand method of splicing. 
In addition Nationals are easy 
to install and have a high con- 
ductivity. Standardize on Na- 
tional Sleeves. Samples and 
prices mailed immediately on 
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ores named and those elsewhere in south- 
east Texas, who had telephone work to do 
last Labor Day. 


Boasts 56 Years of Telephone Ser- 


vice in Baltimore, Md. 

“A telephone user for 56 years,” is the 
record of the W. P. Waxter Co. of Balti- 
more, Md. When the telephone was first 
introduced in that city, in 1877, W. P. 
Waxter, founder of the firm of W. P. 
Waxter & Sons, Inc., became one of the 
first patrons, realizing, when other people 
failed to do so, that the telephone would 
be an asset to business. 

He died in August, 1914, but the W. P. 
Waxter part of the firm name continued, 
as his son assumed control of what is now 
the oldest ice business in Baltimore. 





Texas Association Appoints Full- 


Time Executive Secretary. 
The Texas Telephone Association has 
for the services of a full-time 
executive secretary in order to carry out a 
program of increased activities. H. M. 
Stewart, of Dallas, Texas, a native of the 
South, has been selected for the position. 
He was formerly district manager in 
charge of sales in the Southwest for the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. He 
assumed his new duties on October 1. The 
association plans to open offices in Austin, 
Texas, shortly. 

With the opening of these offices, the 
association increases its activities so as to 
be in closer touch with its members and 
render correspondingly greater service to 
them. Conditions have changed greatly 
i recent years and it is anticipated that 
Texas will develop rapidly in the next few 
years. 


arranged 


With the increasing development of 
other industries in the state, the problems 
of the telephone companies are correspond- 
ingly increasing. The association’s direc- 
in considering these conditions and 
the probable future, decided that now is 


tors, 


the time to improve its organization, and 
expand its facilities and service to 
telephone industry of the state. 


the 


Mr. Stewart, the association's first full- 
time executive officer, is well acquainted 
with Texas telephone men, having been lo- 
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cated in that state for the past several 
years. He was associated with the Kellogg 
company for about 10 years, both in its 
general offices and out in the field. Prior 
to that connection, Mr. Stewart was con- 
nected with a large operating telephone 
company and had experience in various 
branches of the industry. Altogether, he 

















H. M. Stewart, of Dallas, Texas, Newly- 
Appointed Executive Secretary of the Texas 
Telephone Association. As Representative 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
in the Southwest During the Past Several 
Years, Mr. Stewart Gained a Large Ac- 
quaintanceship Among the Texas Compa- 


nies and Is Familiar with Their Various 
Problems. 
has been in the telephone business for 


more than 17 years. 

In order to get in touch with the activi- 
ties of the association work, Mr. Stewart 
has visited the headquarters of several state 
associations and also the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in Chi- 
cago. His varied experience in the tele- 
phone field in both operating and manu- 
facturing branches, and also his acquaint- 
anceship with the Texas companies and 
their problems, fit him particularly well for 


his new work with the state association. 


What Operators Want to Know 


When Collect Station-to-Station Calls Remain Subject to Sta- 
tion-to-Station Rate—How to Determine Whether Party Is 
Qualified to Talk on Station-to-Station Collect Call—No. 120 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Many questions regarding the handling 
of collect calls are received in our associa- 
tion traffic schools, among them question 
No. 3, 

In answer to this question, for example, 
on a station-to-station collect call, the called 
station refuses to talk and the person from 


in this week’s series. 


whom the report is received is plainly not 
qualified to talk, for example, if he says: 
“IT am the janitor, I’m just cleaning up 
around here. 
tance calls.” 


I can’t talk on any long dis- 
This would be considered a 
case where the party at the called station 
is not qualified to talk and the classification 
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of the call, therefore, would not be changed, 4 
at the § 
collect § 
call and the person, from whom the report J 
is received, plainly could talk if willing to J 
do so, says: “I am the maid. There is no! 


However, assume that the party 
called station refuses to talk on a 


one here to talk now.” This call 


the cailed station refuses to 


charge. 


talk now.” 


Another case when a collect station-to- | 
station call remains subject to the station- § 
to-station rate if not completed on the first | 


attempt is: If the day station-to-station 
rate is 20 cents or more on a collect call 


and delay is encountered in reaching the | 


calling party to secure further instructions 
on a ca!l on which the charge has not been 
accepted by the called station, the classifi- 
cation of the call does not change if the 
calling party is reached on the same day 
and he agrees to pay for the call, or if the 
delay in reaching him is due to the calling 
line being out of order. 

However, when the calling party is 
reached, if he is unwilling to pay for the 
cali and asks to have the call tried again, 
understand that the classification of the 
call will change if another attempt is made. 
In this case say to the calling party: “lf 
I try the call again, the charge will be the 
same as that for a call to a particular 
person.” 

Questions from illinois Operators. 

1. Can a subscriber be charged for this 
call: starts and 
called party hears calling party’s voice. 
hangs up and notifies operator that he 
does not want to talk to that party? 

2. Ina small office, how often should you 
have peg count? 


Conversation when 


When does a collect station-to-station 
call remain rate if 
pleted on the first attempt? 
4. Is it necessary to chatlenge on an “in- 
ward” taking it 
down? 


we 


station not com- 


connection before 
5. When a subscriber disputes a report 
charge, what is the correct procedure: 
For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators please turn to page 26. 








District Meetings Held in Evenings 
by Kansas Association. 

This week the Kansas Telephone Ass0- 
ciation held a number of district meetings, 
as its first move in its fall drive for sub- 
scribers for member companies. The meet- 
ings were held in the evening, beginning 
at 7:00 o’clock, as follows: Hays, Tues- 
day, October 10; Concordia, Weduesday, 
October 11; Junction City, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12; and Hiawatha, Friday, ( )ctober 
is. 


The evening sessions enabled mvure men 
and women employes to attend the «istrict 
meetings. H. B. Couch, of Topeka. 1s se“ 


retary of the Kansas association. 
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would | 
be considered equivalent to one on which | 
accept the | 
In this case enter the report on 
the ticket, and say to the calling station, | 
for example: “No one is there who will | 
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Georgia Investigation of Southern Bell 


Commission Holds Number of Hearings Regarding Rates and Practices of Bell 
Company in Georgia—Exchange Inspected—Charges for Special Equipment 
and Services—- Valuations and Taxes Paid—-Communities Send Delegations 


The Georgia Public Service Commission 
at the hearing on September 25 in its in- 
vestigation of rates of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., questioned 
officials of the company as to the method 
of arriving at a valuation of $37,000,000 
placed by the company on its equipment 
used and useful in its operations in 
Georgia. 

All existing contracts between the South- 
ern Bell and Georgia municipalities for 
rates and service within those municipali- 
ties will be investigated by the commis- 
sion, it was announced by Chairman Wil- 
hoit. He notified officials of the company 
to bring such contracts before the com- 
mission. 

The matter of municipal contracts was 
City Attorney Shelby 
Myrick, of Savannah, produced a contract 


brought up when 


entered into by the Southern Bell company 


and the city of Savannah whereby the 


company agreed to furnish business tele- 
phones at rates ranging from $1 to $1.50 
less than present charges, Mr. Myrick 
said. 

The contract was signed in 1908 and was 
forgotten by the officials of Savannah after 
1919, when the postmaster general took 
over supervision of telephone lines and 
changed the rates as a war measure, Mr. 
Myrick said. 

Thomas Barton Baird, Georgia manager 
for the Southern Bell, and Ed Smith, gen- 
eral counsel, testified that the contract an- 
tedated their services with the company. 
Mr. Smith told the commission that it was 
apparently made by former President W. 
T. Gentry, of the Southern Bell, who is 
now dead. 

City Attorney Myrick said that the con- 
tract was entered into in consideration of 
the abandonment of telephone service in 
Savannah by the old Georgia Telephone & 





the most pleasing way. 
an enthralling story. 


her cookstove and cradle, at Hocum. 


they are gone. 


for saying they are not unusual is: 


out of the ordinary. 


a success or just ordinary. 
than unusual mental capacity. 


department of our company. 


personally contact our subscribers. 


a specified time of the month. 
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PLEASINGLY CAPABLE 


By Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Some folks have the happy faculty of telling the most ordinary incident in 
Some writers are like that. 
a story full of surprises, tragedies and big, vital happenings in order to make 
They can write an unforgettable story on as ordinary a 
theme as the life and doings of Hetty Stone as she mills back and forth between 
They know somehow that every life, no 
matter how commonplace; has its little, pathetic and happy human twists. 
they weave these little human interest twists into a s‘ory that lives on after 
If it were not for the twists the story would soon be forgotten, 
for they lift it out of the commonplaceness. 

Such writers are not unusual folks—and yet they are unusual. 
they have a correct mental balance, which 
anyone may possess. On the other hand, they are unusual because of their won- 
derful success as writers even though their mental capacity is not, necessarily, 


Our mental attitude as operators has much to do toward making our work 
A correct mental attitude is indeed more important 


We are in the business of selling, as is true of the employes in every other 
I think our part in sales work is more difficult 
to handle satisfactorily than that of the other departments, because we do not 
Besides, it does not occur to the average 
subscriber that we are engaged in selling him something, even though he pays 
for a single item at a time, such as a toll call or even for his local service at 
Our business is to keep this service sold, not 
just hanging by a thread from month to month. 

We are “just operators” according to his way of thinking—that is, until 
we convey to him through our service a correct mental attitude combined with 
a satisfactory measure of mental capacity to carry on. 
of this rutty opinion of us and he begins to think of us as pleasingly capable. 


They do not have to write 


And 


My reason 


Then, we jog him out 








Telegraph Co., a competing exchange, and 
to his mind it occupied the status of the 
Decatur five-cent car fare contract of the 
Georgia which the United 
States Supreme Court has upheld. 

The hearing was largely technical, with 
two engineers on the stand for the greater 
part of September 25. At adjournment 
time, W. P. Brooks, general traffic engi- 
neer of the company, was testifying as to 
the mechanics of answering calls and con- 


Power Co., 


necting up subscribers on both local and 
long distance calls. 

Thirty-one of the 115 telephone 
changes operated in Georgia by the South- 


ex- 


ern Bell company have more than one base 
rate area, and make an additional charge 
for each quarter of a mile outside the 
initial area, it was brought out at the hear- 
ing on September 26. 

State Manager Baird declared that the 
additional charge for extensions of the 
service is justified by the requirement of 
more poles and longer wires as well as the 
larger upkeep cost for suburban and rural 
lines. 

As an example of the communities hav- 
ing more than one base rate area, the first 
area in Athens extends for a radial dis- 
tance of 1% miles from the University of 
Georgia in all directions for individual line 
service and two-party line business service, 
and two miles for two and four-party line 
residence service and four-party line busi- 
ness service. 

The commission spent its first hour on 
September 26 making a personal inspection 
of the Walnut automatic office in Atlanta, 
formerly the Ivy manual office. The in- 
spection resulted from a_ suggestion of 
Chairman Wilhoit at the hearing the pre- 
vious the 
commission and company engineers failed 
to understand each other in questions and 
answers on the technical switch- 
board operators, and the number of wires 
and cables involved in calls from one ex- 


change to another. 


afternoon, when members of 


side of 


The cross-examination of officials of the 
Southern Bell was then resumed, with W. 
P. Brooks, general traffic engineer testify- 
ing as to the method of dividing the com- 
pany’s valuations and operating 
and costs as to 


revenues 
intrastate 
Mr. Brooks said that the company 
counted all calls during the month of Octo- 
ber, 1932, using that month as typical, and 
found that 70 per cent of all calls originate 
and terminate in Georgia. 


interstate and 


calls. 


Commissioner George Goode questioned 
Mr. Brooks at length as to the “monopoly” 
ot the Southern Bell and American Tele- 
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VITALITY 


Telephone Batteries differ in only 
TWO things—initial capacity and 
length of life. 


Good initial capacity is easily secured, 
but it is no good unless it is retained 
throughout idle periods. 


Methods of preserving initial capacity 
are therefore paramount. 


Here DURO-POWR Telephone Bat- 
teries are supreme. Seamless Zinc 
Cup is impermeable. Hermetic Top 
Seal positively keeps all moisture in 
and all air out. Paper-thin Separator 
gives more room for active material. 


These patented features insure good 
initial capacity and guarantee no loss 
in idleness. 





General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of all types of dependable 


Dry Batteries for Rado, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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phone companies in Georgia. Mr. Brooks 
admitted that these companies handle all 
long distance calls, but said that they have 
much competition from the Independent 
telephone companies operating locally all 
over the state. 

W. P. Duncan, assistant to the chief ac- 
countant of the company, was questioned 
as to the methods of segregating interstate 
and intrastate business on the records of 
the company. 

Commissioner George Goode produced a 
statement of the Southern Bell company 
for the year 1932, showing an accumulated 
surplus of approximately $6,000,000 over 
a long period of years and asked what 
portion of that surplus belonged to Georgia. 
Mr. Duncan replied that in 13 years’ ex- 
perience in the accounting department of 
the company he had never seen an effort 
to apportion a book surplus by states. 

Assistant Attorney General John Goree 
questioned the witness at length on the 
payment by the Southern Bell of $703,856 
in long distance tolls and $120,000 in 1i- 
cense revenues to the American Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Duncan re- 
plied that the American Bell company ren- 
ders a long list of services to the Southern 
Bell for which it receives 1% per cent of 
certain specified revenues, and collects long 
distance tolls where it is necessary for the 
Southern Bell to use American Bell lines 
and equipment. 

E. W. Maynard, city attorney of Macon, 
asked Mr. Duncan if he thought the com- 
pany’s valuation of $33,000,000 submitted 
to the commission was a fair value for 
rate-making purposes. Mr. Duncan replied 
that there should be something additional 
allowed for going concern value, good will 
and trained employes. 

Mr. Maynard then asked the witness if 
he made out the company’s returns for 
taxation and Mr. Duncan replied that he 
did not, as they were made by 
pany’s special tax man. 

Asked about the company’s returns to 
the federal government for income taxes 
Mr. Duncan said that the federal reports 
show less earnings than the state reports 
because the government allows deductions 
for interest and expenses not allowed by 
the state public service commission. 

The commission on September 28 con- 
tinued its investigation of the rentals 
charged by the Southern Bell for special 
equipment, with particular reference to the 
charge of 50 cents per month for handset 
telephones. 

State Manager Baird was recalled to an- 
swer questions as to the handsets. He 
stated that the company regards them as 
luxuries for which customers are willing 
recognizing the handsets as 


the com- 


to pay extra, 


more attractive on office desks and more 
convenient, especially when notes of the 
conversation must be taken. 


W. E. Duncan, assistant to the chief 


accountant of the Southern Bell, also was 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 24. 

1. In a case of this kind the subscriber 

should be charged for the call. The 

telephone company fulfilled its part oj 
the contract: it reached the right num. 
ber and the right party. 

Every 60 days. This complies with 

rule 6, general order 107 of the [llinojs 

Commerce Commission which says, in 

part: “Traffic studies shall be made and 

recorded at regular intervals of not 
more than sixty (60) days, by 
utility.” 

3. See introduction to questions and an- 
swers. 

4. If switchhook supervision is received 
and you receive a steady supervisory 
signal on the trunk cord, release the 
toll circuit and the called line without 
challenging. 

5. The call is referred to the supervisor. 
She determines the facts by examining 
the ticket and questioning the operator 
and, if necessary, the calling party. If 
she finds that the charge for the report 
is correct she informs the calling party 
to that effect. She explains to the 
calling party that the report charge will 
be credited to the message charge if 
the call is completed later. 


) 


each 








recalled to discuss the comparative costs 
to the company of desksets and handsets. 
He stated that the cost of desksets, in- 
cluding the bell box and dial, is $11.69, 
while the handset costs $15.93 or an excess 
of $4.57, including interest and other fixed 
charges on the additional investment. 
Robert M. Goodman, commercial engi- 
neer for the Southern Bell, was placed on 
the stand to conclude the testimony in re- 
gard to handset telephones and also to 
justify the extra charge made for long 
cords and other special equipment. He 
stated that the longer cords cost the com- 
pany more and have resulted in damage 
suits through people groping in the dark 
for telephones that were out of the regular 


place. 
City Attorney E. W. Maynard, of Ma- 
con, asked Mr. Goodman why rates have 


in proportion to the 
since rates are 


not been reduced 
amount of business done, 
based on investment, and the company ad- 
mits that it has been losing business. 

Mr. Goodman replied that while there 
have been losses in the number of subscrib- 
ers of the Southern Bell company during 
the past three or four years, there are still 
18 per cent more subscribers than there 
were in 1923, when the present rates were 
put into effect. 

Most of the session on September 29 was 
devoted to an inquiry into the charges 
made by the company for installing and 
moving telephones. 

Chairman Jud P. Wilhoit asked t 
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pany officials if they had ever considered 
abolishing the installation charge as other 
companies have done recently as an experi- 
ment. State Manager Baird replied that 
the company has no such idea, for the in- 
tallation charges are regarded as nominal 
and prevent many people from having tele- 
shones installed when they have no idea 
of keeping them more than a month or two. 


Mr. Goodman, commercial engineer, de- 
dared that a recent survey was made of 
more than 4,791 non-users of telephones, 
and only 238 of those interviewed gave 
the installation cost as a reason for not 
installing telephones. “If there were no 
installation charge the telephone companies 
would be flooded with undesirable custom- 
ets,” he declared. 

Mr. Goodman submitted figures for the 
months of March, April and May in the 
Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, Columbus and 
Augusta exchanges showing that of the 
4863 telephones discontinued during the 
three months’ period, the company took out 
1720 for non-payment of rentals. Reasons 
given by the subscribers for the other re- 
movals were as follows: 

Reducing expenses, 853; no further use, 
183; leaving city, 865; out of business, 
232; cannot afford, 330; breaking up house- 
keeping, 68; stations abandoned, 91; bank- 
rupt, 11; non-productive pay stations, 14; 
fre, 16; deceased, 24; moving, 360; no 
facilities, 2; no reason given, 94. 

On October 5 the commission turned its 
attention to taxes and taxable property val- 
ues of the Southern Bell company. It also 
hard from a delegation of Valdosta citi- 
zens who voiced complaints against the 
trate charged for telephone service in that 
community. 

The Valdosta delegation, headed by O. 
W. Franklin, city attorney and a member 
of the state legislature from Lowndes 
county, attacked the rate structure in the 
Valdosta territory as based on an exag- 
gerated property value. They introduced 
aseries of exhibits showing the tax returns 
of the Southern Bell in Valdosta and 
Lowndes county for the five-year period 
irom 1927 through 1932. These returns, 
made by Edward G. Lyle, tax commission- 
for the telephone company, were al- 
leged by him in his official certificate to 
be the “actual market value” of the tele- 
phone properties. 

Gm U. Young, tax equalizer for the 
tty of Valdosta and the county of 
Lowndes insisted that the charge for tele- 
dhone service should have been reduced 
along with the prices of other commodi- 
"es and services. 

He was cross-examined at considerable 
length by E. D. Smith, counsel for the 
Southern Bell, who sought to bring out 
that while commodity prices have gone 
down in general, the price of many prod- 

“ls used in telephone service has re- 

mained practically unchanged. 

Delegations from three other Georgia 
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municipalities appeared before the commis- 
sion during the day to protest against tele- 
phone rates in their communities. E. W. 
Maynard, city attorney of Macon, present- 
ed the situation in that municipality. M. H. 
Tysinger appeared in behalf of the city 
of Carrollton and Charles T. Smith for 
the city of Concord. 

On October 6 Randolph Jones and Frank 
Forrester appeared from Thomasville and 
the Columbus delegation included H. C. 
Smith, mayor; M. Morton, city manager ; 
and W. De L. Worsley, city attorney. 

The Thomasville delegation submitted 
several affidavits showing a downward trend 
in prices of various commodities and sup- 
plies used in telephone service, and also 
indicating that many subscribers in the 
Thomasville area had discontinued tele- 
phone service on account of the rates. 

They told the commission that the mu- 
nicipally-owned power and light plant at 
Thomasville had reduced rates 29 per cent 
during the last three years, resulting in 
increased use of current and improved 
financial condition of the plant. They sug- 
gested that a reduction in telephones rates 
would stimulate telephone service and re- 
sult in the addition of new subscribers. 

Testifying as to telephone service in Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Morton, the city manager, said 
real estate values had shrunk about 40 per 
cent in the last four years and that prices 
of various commodities and services had 
declined proportionately. He told the com- 
mission that a reduction in telephone rates 
would undoubtedly bring back many sub- 
scribers who have discontinued telephone 
service because of the present rates. 


A protest against the present rates was 
presented by a delegation of citizens from 
Douglasville. This group included D. S. 
Strickland, member of the state senate; 
Astor Merritt, city attorney; M. J. Mor- 
ris, commissioner of Douglas county; and 
T. L. Pittman, ordinary. 

O. W. Franklin, city attorney of Val- 
dosta, told the commission that the South- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in 1931 made a 
contract with the city of Valdosta estab- 
lishing a schedule of telephone rates in a 
consideration of which the company was to 
build a new exchange and improve its ser- 
vice. Under this centract, he said, the 
rates so established were to prevail until 
2.000 subscribers had been connected with 
the Valdosta exchange. 

Notwithstanding this agreement, Mr. 
Franklin explained, the rates were raised 
twice within the period from 1913 to 1927, 
when the 2,000 mark was reached. 

State Manager Baird was asked if the 
Southern Bell company furnishes free tele- 
phones to anybody, the question being pro- 
pounded by Assistant Attorney General 
John Goree. Mr. Baird replied that free 
telephones are furnished only to company 
officials who must use them frequently in 
official business conversations, and to the 
general counsel for the company. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


First Test Case on Legal Status of 
“Wired Radio.” 


The first test case involving the question 
of “wired radio” has just been prosecuted 
successfully by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, in conjunction with the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, in an action against 
Norman Cohen at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The outcome of this case, according to 
the commission, has a very important bear- 
ing upon further operations of stations of 
this kind. “Wired radio” is used as a 
commercial enterprise in furnishing pro- 
grams to subscribers who, for a monthly’ 
fee, are furnished a device that permits 
the reception of the programs over wires 
without a regular radio set. 

The defendant in the Bridgeport case, 
the commission explained, contended that 
he was operating his station by wired radio 
and, therefore, no license was required 
from the Federal Radio Commission. He 
further contended that the signals from 
his transmitting equipment were emitted 
through the power lines in the city of 
Bridgeport; from there were received at 
receiving stations that were connected with 
these power lines, and, therefore, the sys- 
tem was not a radio station as defined ir 
the radio act. 

The government contended that this 
transmitting equipment acted as a radio sta- 
tion and emitted signals through the air as 
any other station, which signals were picked 
up by receiving sets connected with ordi- 
nary antennas. To prove this point, the 
commission presented evidence showing that 
the station was heard by regular receiving 
sets with antennas attached, and when the 
antennas were disconnected no signals were 
received. 

In addition to this, the government 
showed by agents of the commission that 
the signals were received in the state of 
New York en: an isolated receiving set 


not connected with power wires used by 
the transmitting station, thereby proving 
that no connection was necessary with the 
wire lines as contended by the defendant. 

The jury rendered the verdict of guilty 
on two counts: the first being the opera- 
tion of the station without an operator’s 
license, and the second the operation of 
the station without a station license. 


Georgia Cuts Handset Charges; 
Eliminates Deskset Charge. 

The Georgia Public Service Commission 
ou October 5 issued an order reducing the 
extra monthly charge for handset tele- 
phones from 50 cents to 15 cents, effective 
October 29. On October 6 the commis- 
sion amplified this order and eliminated all 
extra charges on ordinary desk telephones, 
declaring them to be regular standard 
equipment. This order likewise becomes 
effective October 29. 

The handset order affects 11,112 tele- 
phones of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., according to Thomas Bar- 
ton Baird, Georgia general manager. The 
50-cent charge prevails all over Georgia 
where lines of the Southern Bell extend. 
The order eliminating all extra charges on 
ordinary deskset equipment affects a num- 
ber of Independent telephone companies 
over the state. 

The commission recently completed its 
investigation of the handset charge item as 
a part of its general probe of telephone 
service and rates. The order affecting 
handsets was issued as the commission re- 
sumed its hearings on October 5 after a 
short recess. 

The Southern Bell company has _ con- 
tended that the handset equipment repre- 
sents an extra investment of $5.32 over 
the regular desk-set telephones. 

The commission in its order found the 
extra investment to be $1.43. The com- 


mission also questions the right of the 
company to include its income tax as an 
item in computing the charges on individ- 
ual subscribers. 

On September 27 the commission heard 
testimony on handsets and extra charges 
for them and other equipment. State Man- 
ager Thomas Barton Baird read a list of 
special charges made by the company for 
extra equipment. Mr. Baird stated that 
these charges are considered for a special 
service by the company and are based on 
the cost of actual reimbursement of the 
company for extra expenses. 

To indicate the popularity of the hand- 
sets, he stated that they increased in num- 
ber from 7,955 in 1930 to 12,496 in 1932, 
but dropped back to 11,813 in 1933. To 
justify the extra charge of $6 per year for 
handset telephones, Mr. Baird submitted 
figures showing that the initial cost of these 
sets is $5.32 and that there is an annual 
cost of $4.06 set up for them on the com- 
pany records. The annual cost was di- 
vided as follows: 

Interest on additional investment, 43 
cents; depreciation expense, 67 cents; 
maintenance, 54 cents; future additional 
maintenance on account of aging, 20 cents; 
interest on desk set junked, 45 cents; an 
nual service costs and loss resulting from 
junking of desk set, 68 cents; general ex- 
pense, 9 cents; uncollectible revenue (1 per 
cent multiplied by $6), 6 cents ; license rev- 
enue (1.5 per cent multiplied by $5.94), 9 
cents; property taxes, 8 cents; 
ceipts tax, 1 cent; state income tax, 18 
cents; federal income tax, 58 cents; total, 
$4.06. 

G. K. Selden, supervisor of buildings 
and supplies for the Southern Bell com- 
pany, was called for examination on the 
relative cost of desksets and handsets. 

Mr. Selden said that the handsets are 


(Please turn to page 31.) 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Another Kellogg Switchboard 
Ordered for Bath, Il. 

The Bath Telephone Co. recently pur- 
chased a 150-line Kellogg magneto switch- 
board for installation at Bath, Ill., a quaint 
little village situated in the Illinois River 
some ten miles south of Havana. 

Although the town itself boasts only 400 
population, it is an exceedingly active place 
because of its proximity to Metanza Beach 
and Riverside Park. These two popular 
points accommodate from 5,000 to 10,000 
people during the summer months. During 
fall, the many hunting preserves and lodges 
near Bath bring other hundreds of sports- 
loving people and give the telephone com- 
pany much additional business in providing 
service for all the lodges and clubhouses. 

The people of Bath are proud of their 
town because, among other reasons, Abra- 
ham Lincoln personally planned and engi- 
neered its construction. 

J. W. Warren, the present owner of the 
telephone company, began serving the terri- 
tory 30 years ago with some home-made 
equipment. Within two years he had re- 
placed his original central office equipment 
with a Kellogg switchboard and it is still 
serving the community. In a short time, 
hcwever, a modern, double-drop supervision 
board will replace the old one. 


New Slide Rule Magnifier Devel- 
oped by H. P. Clausen. 


Engineers and others who use slide rules 
will be interested in a slide rule magnifier 
which has recently been placed on the 
market. Made of the best optical glass 
the “Slip Lens,” as it is called, is designed 
to fit any slide rule. The lens has a mag- 
nifying power of approximately two di- 
ameters. 

It is easy to use, being placed over the 
hairline of the slide on whichever scale 
it is desired to read. The bottom of the 
Slip Lens is slightly moistened when placed 
on the slide and is held in place by suc- 
tion. It will slide from one scale to the 
other and still stay on indefinitely, it is 
said. As it covers only one scale at a 
time, the other scale is left free for rapid, 
rough calculations. 

This new slide rule magnifier was in- 
vented by H. P. Clausen of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York 
City. Mr. Clausen was well known in 
the Independent telephone field 25 or 30 
years ago when he was chief engineer of 
the American Electric Co., Chicago. Dur- 
ing that period he was a frequent con- 
tributor to TELEPHONY and his articles 
helped many Independent managers and 
technical men. They will all be interested 
in this new development of Mr. Clausen’s. 


The magnifier is sold for a small sum 
by the Slip Lens Co., 15 Charlton St., 
New York, which will gladly supply fur- 
ther details. Its advantages as to increas- 
ing the ease, speed and accuracy of slide 
rule work and prevention of eyestrain are 
self-evident to slide-rule users. 


Automatic Electric Co. Reports In- 
creased Orders for P-A-Xs. 


Renewed industrial activity is already 
showing itself in increased demand for au- 
tomatic interior telephone facilities, orders 
for that type of equipment recently report- 
ed by the American Automatic Electric 
Sales Co., Chicago, showing a marked in- 
crease during the last few weeks, especially 
among industrial plants. 

The Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., has ordered a 45-line private 
automatic exchange, equipped for code-call 
service and two executive direct line units, 
all telephones specified to be of the latest 
monophone desk type. The General Ani- 
line Works, Rensselaer, N. Y., is also to 
be supplied with a private automatic ex- 
change of the same type, equipped with 60 
handset type telephones. 

Other orders for private automatic ex- 
change equipment reported by American 
Automatic Electric Sales Co. include the 
following: Damrow Bros., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., 22 lines; Blyth & Co., Chicago, 22 
lines; Union Trust Co., Butler, Pa., 20 
lines; and the Davis Memorial Hospital, 
Elkins, W. Va., 20 lines. 


' Obituary. 

Epwarp A. MELLINGER, a popular and 
well-known figure in international telephone 
circles, and distinguished particularly for 
his contributions to the commercial devel- 
opment of automatic telephony in Europe, 
died at the Passavant Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill, on Tuesday, October 3, at 
the age of 59 years. During practically 
his entire business career, Mr. Mellinger 
was active in the affairs of the Automatic 
Electric Co. and its affiliated organizations 
both in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Mellinger was a native of Iowa and 
a graduate of Iowa State College. He en- 
tered the telephone field immediately after 
leaving school in 1895, securing a position 
with the Strowger Automatic Telephone 
Exchange, Chicago, predecessor of the 
Automatic Electric Co. After working in 
that company’s engineering and production 
departments for some two years, he be- 
came an inspector for the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. 

In the late nineties, Mr. Mellinger went 
to Germany, and for two years was en- 
gaged in telephone installation and main- 
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tenance work for various concerns in that 
country. 

In 1900, he became a member of the 
Electrical Construction Co. of Manila, P. I. 
Upon his return to the United States in 

















The Late Edward A. Mellinger Was a Pio- 
neer in the Commercial Development of the 
Strowger Automatic Telephone System in 
This Country and Abroad. He Was Asso- 
ciated With Automatic Development Al- 
most Continuously for 38 Years. 
1901, he once again entered the employ of 
the Strowger Automatic Telephone Ex- 
change, being engaged as installer, mainte- 
nance man, and manager of the various 
operating properties in which automatic 
equipment had been installed. 

Beginning in 1903, Mr. Mellinger made 
several trips abroad to interest the tele- 
phone operating authorities of Great 
Britain, Germany and France in the auto- 
matic telephone idea, and was successful 
in getting a number of installations placed 
in service. He then returned to the Auto- 
matic Electric factory in Chicago, and for 
several years was engaged in development 
work, playing an active part in the perfec- 
tion of the Strowger “two-wire” automatic 
system, which is the fundamental design 
underlying the modern Strowger type. 

In 1910, because of the growing interest 
being shown in automatic telephony by 
the British telephone authorities, Mr. Mel- 
linger was delegated to go to England to 
assist in the formation of the Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd. (now Automatic 
Electric Co., Ltd.), Liverpool, for the 
manufacture and exploitation of automatic 
telephone equipment for Great Britain and 
other countries abroad. 

In connection with his activities on e- 
half of the commercial development of au- 
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tomatic telephony, he personally intro- 
duced the Strowger system into so many 
countries that he traveled several times 
around the globe, and was said to have 
lost count of the number of times he 
crossed the Atlantic. 

In 1925, upon the formation of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
has extensive telephone interests both in 
the United States and abroad, Mr. Mellin- 
ger was appointed chairman of that com- 
pany. His duties required almost continu- 
ous residence in London up to about two 
years ago, when he returned to establish 
headquarters in Chicago. In addition to 
his official connection with the Associated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries, he was an officer and director of 
Theodore Gary & Co. 

A man of pre-eminent ability and 
achievement, Mr. Mellinger was one of the 
chief guiding and inspiring minds in the 
growth of Strowger automatic telephony 
to its present position of world-wide im- 
portance. Admired for his personal char- 
acteristics no less than for his ability as 
leader and organizer, he will be keenly 
missed by the many friends he made among 
telephone people in all parts of the world. 


Paragraphs. 

Water V. Reap, after 11 years as 
specialist on electrolysis and general cor- 
rosion problems with the headquarters or- 
ganization of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, recently estab- 
lished himself independently as an engineer 
and consultant in this field, with offices at 
11 Park Place, New York City. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, N. Y., October 9: Copper— 


Easier; electrolytic spot and future, 
8%4@9. Tin—Barley steady; spot and 
nearby, $48.25; future, $48.50. Iron— 


Quiet: No. 2, f. o. b. eastern Pennsylvania, 
$17.50; Buffalo, $17.50; Alabama, $13.50. 
Lead—Steady; spot New York, 4.50c; 
East St. Louis, 4.53c. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
more delicate and intricate. They cost 
more to manufacture because they are 
made out of bakelite and require intricate 
Wiring arrangements that must be kept in 

Place during the moulding process. 

Commissioner George Goode asked why 
the \Vestern Electric Co. stopped making 
desk-sets more than a year ago. Mr. 


Selden replied that the demand had fallen 
off until there were 175,000 such sets on 
hand the time manufacture was stopped. 

Chairman Jud P. Wilhoit interrogated 
Mr. Selden as to the comparative cost of 
telephone supplies. Mr. Selden replied that 
Supplic: were gradually reduced for four 
or five years prior to 1930 but many of 
them | 


ave been increased in price since 
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1930, until they are slightly higher on the 
average at the present time. 

Mr. Selden in his testimony referred to 
handset telephones as a luxury for which 
some people are willing to pay extra. 
Assistant Attorney General John Goree 
took issue with him and declared that the 
handsets are so much more convenient that 
they have become “almost necessities.” He 
asked if the handsets were not in universal 
use in the telephone company offices. Both 
Mr. Selden and State Manager Baird re- 
plied that they were not. 

On a query by Commissioner Goode, 
Mr. Baird gave the following figures on 
the number of telephones of all kinds and 
handsets in use in Atlanta: 

January 1, 1928, total telephones, 60,167 
and handsets, 237; January 1, 1929, total 
telephones, 64,558 and handsets, 2,213; Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, 68,887 telephones and 5,203 
handsets; 1931 total telephones, 68,888 and 
handsets, 6,998; 1932, total telephones, 67,- 
026 and handsets 7,988; January 1, 1933, 
total telephones, 59,946 and handsets 7,526; 
August 31, 1933, total Atlanta telephones, 
56,940 and handsets 6,903. 


Asks Four States to Join in Regu- 
lating Northwestern Bell. 

Railway Commissioner Bollen, of Ne- 
braska, who ran on a campaign pledge to 
reduce the rates of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in that state, has evolved a 
new strategy following the refusal of his 
colleagues to join with him in reducing 
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rural exchange switching rates on that 
company’s Nebraska exchanges. 

Late in August he wrote letters to the 
state commissions of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa, in which the 
Northwestern Bell company operates, and 
as a result of replies received from the 
first three states, has taken preliminary 
steps for a conference of state commis- 
sioners of the four states—in Iowa the 
commission has no control over telephone 
rates—to be held during the sessions of the 
national association convention of state 
commissioners. He says that he will at 
that time seek to arrange a conference that 
will result in cooperative action towards 
more efficient regulation of the company’s 
rates. 


North Carolina Commission Re- 
duces Service Connection Charges. 

The North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission on September 27 ordered that rates 
charged in North Carolina by telephone 
companies for installation of service where 
instrumentalities are not in place, shall be 
$2.50 instead of the present rate of $3.50. 

The order supplemented one issued in 
August redticing the additional monthly 
charge for handset telephones from 50 
cents to 25 cents and changing other gen- 
eral exchange charges. 

R. O. Self, clerk of the commission, 
estimated the various reductions made thus 
far will save telephone users of the state 
nearly $175,000 vearly. 
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Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


e Whitney Blake 


DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. BY 


ES_IN-76-CIT 


Jronticn DISTRIBUTORS Jafernafional Standard Elatric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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No general rate revisions have been 


made. 

Fred J. Turner, Carolinas’ manager of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Charlotte, immediately lodged oral 
protest with Stanley Winborne, a mem- 
ber of the corporation commission. 

Mr. Turner said his company had re- 
cently incurred added expenses of $81,000 
annually due to increased wages and added 
help required by the NRA code. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
GEORGIA. 

October 5: Order issued reducing the 
additional monthly charge for handsets 
from 50 cents to 15 cents effective Octo- 

ber 29. 

October 6: Order issued amplifying or- 
der reducing extra monthly charge for 
handset type telephones. Ordinary deskset 
equipment declared to be regular standard 
equipment and all extra charges for it are 
to be eliminated, effective October 29. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 10: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the city of Champaign against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. relative to 
a reduction in existing telephone rates in 
Champaign. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

October 16: Hearing resumed in Bos- 
ton on rate investigation of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Missourl. 

September 28: In the complaint of the 
commission against the United Telephone 
Co. concerning its rates for service at 
Clinton, company ordered to file a new 
rate schedule to reduce its gross revenues 
based upon operating results for the year 
ending April 30. 1933. 

October 7: Application filed by the Cit- 


CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
1104 Third Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 











COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
CERTIFIED 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, diana 
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ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone for proposition 


LM.BERRY & CO. 


Cali l.D.16 Tele phone Bldg Dayton.O 
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izens Public Service Co. of Missouri to 
sell and Carl Kind to purchase the tele- 
phone exchange at Warrenton, Warren 
county. 

NortH CAROLINA. 


September 27: Order issued reducing 
the amount charged by telephone com- 
panies for installation of service where in- 
struments are not in place from $3.50 to 
$2.50. 

Fred J. Turner, Carolinas manager of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Charlotte, immediately lodged oral 
protest with Stanley Winborne, a member 
of the corporation commission. 

NortH Dakota. 


August 24: The Lewis Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Tolley, filed a copy of its 
franchise and schedule of telephone rates. 

September 1: Approval granted revised 
copy of section 24 of rates and charges, 
covering service connection charges, filed 
by the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 

September 15: Approval granted re- 
vised rate schedule for handset telephones, 
filed by the Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
effective October 1. 

September 15: Reduced telephone rates 
of the Sheyenne Telephone Co., applicable 
to Pekin, McVille, Tolna, Hamar and 
Warwick, approved. 

September 15: Approval granted the 
revised local exchange tariff for Lisbon 
filed by the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 


OKLAHOMA. 


September 28: Order issued permitting 
the United Companies, owners of the 
Watts Telephone Co., to abandon the ex- 
change at Watts and serve subscribers 
there over rural lines connected with the 
Siloam Springs, Ark., exchange, effective 
October 1. 

WASHINGTON. 


September 25: Hearing held in Olym- 
pia on the department of public works’ 
complaint against the rates, valuation and 
service of the Interstate Telephone Co., of 
Spokane, serving central Washington com- 
munities. 

WISCONSIN. 


September 23: Complaint of Arthur 
Osterhaus, a farmer residing southwest of 
Bloomington, dismissed. Mr. Osterhaus 
complained that the Peoples Telephone Co. 
of Mount Hope refused to extend its 
service to him and referred him to the 
Farmers Telephone Co. which has an ex- 
change at Beetown and which served the 
former occupant of Mr. Osterhaus’ farm. 

Some years ago the Peoples Telephone 
Co. and the Farmers Telephone Co. en- 
tered into a verbal agreement that neither 
would extend its lines to serve any sub- 
scriber then being served by the other 
company, or to extend into a region then 
being served. Both companies have con- 
sistently adhered to this agreement. 

In a number of instances throughout the 
region served by the two companies, there 
is apparent a paralleling of lines. The 
companies take the position that were they 
to in the instant case depart from strict 
adherence to this verbal agreement, they 
would be besieged with applications from 
other subscribers who might prefer for 
some reason or other to be on the line of 
a company other than the one serving 
them. 

The testimony shows that each has been 
repeatedly approached in this manner and 
has consistently refused to be diverted from 
the agreement. There can be no financial 
saving to Mr. Osterhaus were he to be 
served by the Peoples company. The net 
rates of both companies are exactly the 
same, namely $1.25 per month. 
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The commission found that public con- 
venience and necessity do not require the 
extension of the line of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co. to serve Mr. Osterhaus and dis- 
missed the proceeding. 

October 19: Hearings in Madison on 
practices and activities of the Common- 
wealth Electric Light Co. at Mt. Horeb 
and Darlington and also of the activities 
and practices of that company as lessee of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co. and as 
lessor of the electrical utilities at Mt. 
Horeb and Darlington. 


WYOMING. 


October 26: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the state. The order to 
the company to appear at the hearing was 
issued as a result of the company’s re- 
fusal of the commission’s demand for re- 
duced rates at Sheridan. The commission 
had recommended a reduction of approxi- 
— 20 per cent in the rates at Sheri- 

an. 


Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of ‘“Tele- 
phony,’ published weekly at Chicago, IIl., 
for October 1, 1933, state of Illinois, county 
of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of ‘“‘Telephony” 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Managing editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Business manager—H. D. Fargo, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 
—Telephony Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill.; H. D. Fargo, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; S. R. Edwards, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; H. D. 
Fargo, Jr., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Th. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.)—H. D. 
Fargo, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders. who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock an 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has n0 
reason to believe that any other person. 
association, or corporation has any — 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so state 


by him. 
. S. R. EDWARDS. _ 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September. 1933. 
FLORA KLINE 
(My commission expires March 31 


1936.) 
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